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cere yet discriminating sympathy with the liberal elements of the 
British Constitution, fit him eminently well to be the historiographer of 
Cromwell and his times. His narrative is a perfectly colorless medium. 
He is not an admirer of Cromwell; but at the same time fully appre- 
ciates all in his genius, tact, and policy that is worthy to be admired. 
He represents the Protector as less a hypocrite than a self-deceiver, — 
as undoubtedly patriotic in his plans and purposes, but as disposed to 
identify his country's interests with his own elevation. Cromwell's 
diplomatic relations and alliances occupy a large portion of the story, 
which is enriched by copious references to, and extracts from, docu- 
ments in the archives of the French government ; and, almost through- 
out the work, we are permitted at the same time to trace the external 
development of events, and to see in what aspects they presented 
themselves to the several French agents, who, either as accredited ne- 
gotiators or as official spies, maintained a constant watch over the vary- 
ing phases of English affairs. 



12. — First Lessons in Language; or Elements of English Grammar. 
By David B. Towek, A.M., and Benjamin F. Tweed, A.M. 
New York : Daniel Burgess & Co. 1854. 12mo. pp. 125. 

Ouk schools suffer no imposition so egregious as in the cumbrous 
grammatical text-books in common use, which serve no earthly purpose 
except to overtask the verbal memory, and to obfuscate the mental per- 
ception of the pupil. The Grammar now before us is an honorable ex- 
ception. Its definitions are as simple as language can make them, and 
are in every instance illustrated by examples carefully analyzed. Its 
rules of syntax are few, concise, and comprehensive. It contains no ir- 
relevant matter, and could be studied with interest and profit by an 
intelligent child of seven or eight years of age. There are but one or 
two minor points at which we are disposed to take exception. One of 
these is the identification of articles with adjectives. An article is not 
an adjective. " Adjectives describe nouns " ; but the article designates 
not a quality of the object to which it is prefixed, but a particular cate- 
gory under which that object is present to the mind of the speaker or 
writer. Perhaps, however, the definite should be regarded as the only 
article, and the indefinite as another form of the numeral adjective one. 
But the definite article ought to be presented as a distinct part of 
speech, if for no other reason, because in most languages it differs essen- 
tially from the adjective in its inflections and habitudes. — One of the 
rules of syniax in the book before us says : "Adverbs describe or limit 
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verbs, adjectives, and adverbs." Why not add prepositions ? When 
we say " He went almost to Boston," almost does not limit went, but to. 
He did not almost go ; but went almost to. 



13. — 1. Thomas a, Bechet, and other Poems. By Patrick Scott. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, & Longmans. 1853. 16mo. 

pp. 214. 
2. The Recalled; in Voices of the Past, and Poems of the Ideal. By 

Jane Ermina Locke. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1854. 

16mp. pp. 246. 

We associate these two volumes, not by the law of resemblance, but 
of contrast. Mr. Scott's poetry is greatly praised in some leading Eng- 
lish journals ; but we have been very little moved by it. It has a per- 
fectness of form worthy of the highest genius. The words are fitly 
chosen, and the versification is mellifluous ; but the sentiments are pro- 
saic and frigid. The drama of Thomas a. Becket occupies more than 
half the volume, and contains hardly a false quantity or an ill-put phrase, 
but not an original image or a stirring thought. The Cardinal's murder 
in history is fraught with the deepest tragic interest ; in this poem it 
sinks into the region of commonplace. 

Mrs. Locke, on the other hand, must be conscious of powers much be- 
yond the general appreciation. Her deficiency is in form, — in careful 
elaboration. Her poems abound in rich, bold, striking, truly poetic 
conceptions, often expressed so crudely and unartistically, that they can 
hardly be enucleated at the first reading. Had she the unfeminine au- 
dacity to set the conventional laws of verse at open defiance, with much 
less merit, she might rise, or rather sink, to more extended celebrity ; 
for because now and then a genius has been a literary outlaw, the pub- 
lic are over-prone to take every outlaw for a genius. But Mrs. Locke's 
defects result apparently from her intense and absorbed interest in the 
vision that is passing before her thought, excessive rapidity of compo- 
sition, and perhaps an indisposition amounting to a conscious incapacity 
to revise what she has once written. The following stanzas may illus- 
trate our meaning. The conception to which they give utterance is a 
profound truth of experience vivified by images of exquisite beauty ; 
the expression is by no means inharmonious or ungraceful, but in point 
of finish and richness inadequate to the sentiment. 

" Only the wounded oyster in its shell 

Leaves the pure pearl-drop, beauty's priceless gem ; 



